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Clay 

How  careless  of  me  to  remember 

the  dawn  — 

or  was  it  just  a  passing  glow?  — 

reflections  of  light  as  from  shards  of  a  shattered  mirror 

thrown  heavenward, 
a  grey  cloud  (canvas  of  doom,  framed  in  tarnished  gold) 

trembling  with  potential  thunder, 
recycled  energy,  weak  but  eyecatching. 
The  Northern  Lights  would  make  mush  of  you. 

Did  you  find  it 

after  I  left?  The  clay 

you  were  searching  for  — 

soft  and  wet  on  the  riverbed 

a  thousand  natural  recollections  deposited  on  the  shore; 

shapely,  graspable  earth 

sucks  you  back  with  grey-brown  lips  when  you  pull  away 

waits  for  you 

wants  you  (solid  comfort) 

holds  you  like  a  baby  —  and  if  you  will  hold  it, 

redeems  your  form; 

there  is  more  clay  waiting 

further  from  the  river's  kisses, 

dry  and  jagged, 

rust-colored  like  blood. 

a  crusted  scab  on  the  earth's  naked  flesh. 

It  is  all  there, 

waiting  still, 

somewhere. 

I  gave  up. 

I  scruffled  back  through  the  dead 

leaves  —  bright-colored  pages  from  a  child's  shredded  book  — 

and  when  I  saw  the  bare  trees, 

I  laughed. 

You  weren't  searching  for  the  clay,  were  you. 
Just  some  sterile  grains  of  sand 
you  could  run  your  fingers  through. 

KA  Johnson 
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David  Spatz 


Yo!  Butterscotch! 

(With  apologies  to  Robert  Frost) 


I  came  to  a  choice 
and  was  indecisive 
I  looked  at  one 

I  chose  the  other 
due  to  its 
untraveledness 
(though  not  really) 

So,  while  there  was  no 
Difference  between  the  two 
I  left  the  first,  to  travel 
on  another  day 
(though  not  really) 

And  in  retrospect 
My  choice  —  the  one 
Not  Commonly  Made  — 
was  really  cool 

Peter  LaMarca 
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Ludwlg 


Mv  cat 
deaf 

a  payment  for  her  coloring 
or  lack  thereof 
since  she  is  a  purer  white 
than  the  proverbial  driven  snow- 
plays  the  piano 
late  at  night 

when  the  house  breathes 
the  steady  beat  of  sleep 

Tring  .  .  .  Ping  .  .  .  ping 

she  steps  upon  the  keys 

discordant    disconcerning  and  disconcerting 

No  matter 

It  is  the  vibration  —  vibratto 

of  the  strings  taut 

that  attracts  her  paws 

to  the  silent  hammers 

She  scales  them  slowly  and  deliberately 

waiting  to  feel  the  returning  response 

the  swift  trembling  of  a  wire 

Perhaps 

there  is  some  consolation 

that  she  can  not  hear 

that  haunting  cacaphony 

which  disturbs  our  restless  dreams 

It  is  a  sound 

that  while  not  crashing 

through  the  darkness 

cracks  the  quietness  of  the  livingroom 

and  leaves  a  tingling  in  the  air 

not  unlike  lightning 

in  a  drv  summer  storm 


Too 

she  can  not  know 

that  her  playing  reminds  the  house 

of  arguments  scored 

and  harsh  words  jangled  between  rooms 

like  so  many  coins  and  keys 

thrown  upon  the  nightstand 

from  an  emptying  pocket 

It  is  not  the  shock  of  a  threnody 

trilling  through  the  night 

that  jerks  the  sleepers 

from  their  solitude 

and  breaks  the  rhythm  of  their 

breathing 

Rather 

it  is  an  admiration  for  the  deaf  cat's 

talent 

that  slackens  the  tempo 

of  the  bellows  and  pipes 

in  the  roughs  of  our  throats 

and  leaves  a  tingling 

not  unlike  lightning 

in  a  dry  summer  storm 

Laura  Abenes 
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David  Spatz 


The  Shoreline 

Deona  Houff 


Waking  up  was  not  peaceful.  Her  head  flopped  from  side  to  side  as  her  eyes  blinked 
in  confusion.  The  ocean  smell  and  sound  finally  forced  her  alert.  She  knew  from  the  hot 
sting  on  the  side  of  her  face  that  she  had  slept  at  least  an  hour.  Perhaps  the  whole 
afternoon  was  gone.  She  was  not  sure.  Her  body  was  still  stiff  from  sleep,  and  she 
decided  stretching  would  hurt.  She  let  her  head  fall  to  one  side  and  watched  the  waves 
while  waiting  for  her  body  to  wake  up. 

She  remembered  her  mother  had  once  told  her  to  think  of  the  waves  as  boys  and  girls 
playing  cat  and  mouse.  She  did  not  see  the  horizon,  only  waves  scampering  into 
disappearance.  Suddenly  the  waves  reminded  her  of  Normandy  and  watching  her  grand- 
mother cry  on  the  D-Day  anniversary  when  President  Reagan  went  to  the  cemeteries. 
Her  grandfather  had  died  at  Normandy,  leaving  a  pregnant,  newlywed  widow.  Making 
this  association  startled  her.  /  already  think  of  myself  as  married. 

Shielding  her  eyes  with  a  sunburnt  hand,  she  raised  her  head  to  find  him  riding  the 
waves  with  boyish  enthusiasm.  While  making  plans  on  the  loveseat  in  her  parents'  living 
room,  she  had  warned  him  she  would  be  no  fun  at  the  beach.  Waves  and  rafts  scared 
her.  She  said  it  was  as  if  the  water  felt  her  fear,  then  purposely  abused  its  control  and 
violently  threw  her  around.  "You're  fun  anywhere,"  he  had  said. 

The  first  time  he  had  told  her  she  was  fun  was  three  months  earlier  at  a  PiKA  punch 
party.  She  had  stared  at  him  four  straight  weekends  until  he  finally  came  over  and 
introduced  himself.  She  pretended  not  to  know  already  about  the  M.B.A.  and  other 
details  she  had  picked  up  by  eavesdropping  and  discreetly  asking  questions  of  mutual 
acquaintances.  The  best  way  to  know  someone  was  to  watch  him,  she'd  always  thought. 
The  grain  punch  had  gone  straight  to  her  head,  and  he  had  to  carry  her  up  three 
narrow,  cluttered  flights  of  stairs  to  his  apartment.  I  won't  be  fun  at  Christmas  with  my 
fat  belly  and  family  reunions.  He  11  hate  everything. 

She  did  not  watch  him  long.  The  motion  of  laying  her  head  down  induced  a  familiar 
nausea.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  remembered  yesterday's  ivory  silk  dress  and 
double-breasted  suit.  Still  in  the  dress,  she  had  wanted  to  sleep  when  they  arrived  at  the 
honeymoon  suite  of  the  Carousel  Hotel.  She  had  sat  on  the  bed  and  wordlessly  watched 
him  pour  champagne  as  he  noted  that  with  its  rust  and  blue  furnishings,  the  suite  looked 
more  like  a  home  than  a  motel  room.  Holding  two  full  glasses  in  one  hand,  he  used  the 
other  to  lead  her  out  to  the  balcony,  where  they  could  hear  the  waves  roar. 

The  ocean  breeze  had  made  her  shiver  so  he  pulled  her  close  to  him.  Her  hand  landed 
on  his  stomach,  which  was  slightly  pauchy  with  the  beginnings  of  a  beer  belly.  She 
moved  her  hand  around  to  his  back  and  silently  marvelled  that  not  one  muscle  felt 
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tense.  She  remembered  how,  at  her  parents'  home,  he  had  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  said  "We  have  to  do  this." 

Two  months  past  her  twentieth  birthday,  she  was  promised  protection  and  partner- 
ship. She  would  never  be  without  anything.  "Things  happen  for  a  reason.  This  has 
happened  and  we  must  let  it  be,"  he  had  said. 

Just  out  of  reach  on  the  sand  beneath  her  lounge  chair  lay  a  Glamour  magazine  whose 
cover  girl  was  also  twenty.  She  was  amazed  at  how  much  more  womanly  twenty  years 
looked  on  the  cover  girl.  She  had  skipped  the  "Your  Pregnancy"  section  focusing  on 
choosing  a  method  of  childbirth  preparation,  be  it  Lamaze,  Bradley,  or  Kitzinger. 
Instead  she  read  the  "Living  with  Your  Body"  article,  which  told  her  to  learn  to  live 
with  a  flat  chest  and  to  remember  that  most  women  would  kill  for  a  slim  waistline  like 
hers. 

Her  arm  tingled  in  pain  as  she  picked  up  some  dry  sand  and  let  it  sift  through  her 
fingers.  She  thought  it  would  be  awake  by  now. 
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Untitled 


Of  all  the  insects  in  the  world 
That  crawl,  slither  and  fly. 
Tis  none  the  stranger  sight  to  see 
Than  June  bugs  in  July. 

They  eat  through  screens  with  steel  jaws 
And  ne'er  take  heed  of  disturbance  laws 
'Tweren't  they  who  were  meant  to  comply! 
For  no  mortal  man  can  hinder,  impede  or  obviate 
A  June  bug  in  July. 

O  Mother  Earth  and  gods  above 

Who  send  us  wheat  and  rye. 

What  need  do  you  see 

To  pester  me 

With  June  bugs  in  July? 

Janet  Lewis 
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Mystery  HI:  Sunglasses  and  a  Fish 

intaglio 


Maura  Pollin 


photograph 


JJ  Baker 


Three  Children  on  a  Bus 


Sandwiches  — 

Salami,  cheese,  mustard; 
Peanut  Butter  and  Jelly; 
Bologna. 

Cindy's  hair 

so  long, 

brown, 

braided. 

so 

pullahle! 

and  big  kids. 

walking, 

wave  a  finger, 

(I  wonder  what  that  means?) 

the  way 

big  kids 

do. 

Christopher  S.  Marron 
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In  the  Fall  of  the  Country 


"Requiem  for  a  Lost  Wren" 

Cued  my  Saturday  mood 

Among  these  used  books  and  odd  objects, 

So  cheap  —  and  so  dear  to  belong  to  — 

Strewn  about  the  parish  jumble  sale; 

Hence  to  the  gooseberry-jam  booth 

I  repaired  and  bought  for  thirty  pence 

A  precious  jar  from  two  mild  ladies 

Of  the  parish  who  added  a  polite  desire 

To  provide  brown  bread  and  butter 

While  defending  last  summer's  pungent  fruit, 

So  merrily  arrested  in  its  ripening  stages, 

And  wrapping  it  in  Sunday  supplement  pages. 

That's  when  an  old  gent  in  dove-blue  cap 
And  billowing  trousers  leaned 
Between  me  and  the  fetching  ladies  to  sample 
And  smack  his  gums  at  the  preservers  of  the 

ancient  berry. 
Although  in  respect  to  present  investments  he 

looked  wary. 

Outside  as  the  leaves  drifted  up  my  cycle's  tires. 
He  unleashed  his  mottled  machine  and  bid  me 

follow 
To  a  'really  royal  sale,'  that  sounded  more 
Like  a  'riley  rile  sile':  found  by  turning 
Left  past  the  One  Stop  Flower  and  Pet  Shop 
Along  the  Cressingham  Road  for  five  streets,  then 
To  the  castle  roundabout,  and  right  again. 

But  first,  cocking  his  cap  over  his  squint, 
He  buttoned  as  well  as  one  might  his  kingly 
Coat  of  some  red  and  black  checks,  bent 
Rummaging  among  the  throwaway  bins  until 
He  produced  a  cord  to  secure  his  day's  prize, 
A  creamy  canary  cage,  onto  his  rear  fender, 
A  classy,  well-wrought  cage,  for  two  or  more 
Of  kindred  breed  and  lore. 
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And  I  marveled  over  how  far  I've  flown 

From  America  in  her  happy  daze;  how  long  I've 

Travailed  to  trim  my  mental  maze 

And  to  read  out  more  plainly  the  promising  chart 

Of  this  once-prospering  parentland;  and  how 

Strange  now 

That  I  should  be  trailing  the  rattling  machine 

Of  a  marginal  buffoon  who  believes 

He  will  hit  the  jackpot  at  the  next 

Quaint  sale  and  fetch  a  fine  canary 

Or  two  to  feather  his  fancy  birdhouse 

And  pipe  patriotic  ditties  like  a  flamboyant  mouse — 

And  so  he  might,  persevering  in  the  quick-fading 

leaves 
Of  blessed  places  that  exhibit  the  mighty  amid  the 

motley; 
So  just  as  likely  may  I  find  all 
The  warm  breads  and  salted  country  butter 
For  my  homemade  jams  as  I  can  well  afford 
From  a  comradely  lass  at  her  cutting  board. 

Oh  we  are  two  happy  loons 

Pedaling  our  Saturday  dreams  toward  our  common 

winter 
Through  the  winding  streets  of  this  deeply-leaved 

and 
Ghostly  grown  parentland. 

Daniel  A.  Dennn 
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Laura  Shepherd 


The  Whirl-A-Way 


it  sleeps  through  the  hot  days 

puddled  in  oil.  popcorn  cups  &  vomit. 

the  rusted  muscles  slack. 

the  grey  skin  blisters  on  its  arms. 

i  circle,  slowly,  half-expecting 

the  arms  to  grab  me  up 

and  throw  me  out  over  the  parking  lot. 

but  the  Whirl-A-Way  rests  in  its  lair, 

sleeping  off  a  full  belly . 

that  night,  i  return  with  an  offering: 
a  young  boy,  a  nephew,  tied  by  fingers 
to  my  wrist,  waiting  to  be  taken, 
his  smile  is  for  my  sake;  mine  is 
automatic  as  the  beast  belches, 
its  maw  glistening  black  in  anticipation. 
i  pry  the  boy's  hands  away  like  a  Dachau 
and  sigh  with  relief  as  he  is  led  to  his  place; 
the  curse  passed  to  another  generation. 

C  Zavrel 
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Mysteries  IV:  Images 

intaglio 


Maura  Pollin 


Bulletin  Misery 


flash  — 

Brief  unoblivion,  then  silence  within, 
stiff  fallen  angels  explode; 

the  shards, 
shining  creatures  like  blindfish  disappear  in  sudden  blight, 
you  blink  — 

anemic  butterflies  scatter  like  talc 

(create  the  impressionist  canvas) 
the  bright  light  fades  and  golden  dogs  tuck  golden  tails 
like  knives  between  mobile  legs 
and  howl  as  they  collide. 

The  sky  has  stopped  laughing  now  — 

its  red  lips  press  the  earth  and  dissolve  into  dusk; 
now  it  stores, 

its  luminescent  warts  sharp  metals  on  a  dead  general's  coat. 

tricolor  epiphany  — 

The  screen  grips  your  retinae  in  a  counterfeit  kiss  — 
tributaries  line  your  face 
(the  water  was  never  this  hard)  — 
and,  when  you  depress  a  metal  knob, 
let's  go. 

Forms  flying  through  dark  brittle  mist, 

tiny  Icari  without  a  sun, 

wingless  lightning  bugs  swarming  like  meteors, 
screaming. 

No  one  cries; 

No  one  sleeps  — 

we've  all  been  watching  this  time. 

KA  Johnson 
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David  Spatz 


Comes  Around 


C  Zavrel 

Shitpants  O'Pelka  must've  outgrown  her  nickname  sometime  in  her  life.  It  was 
probably  in  junior  high  or  high  school..  But  my  Mom  couldn't  remember,  nor  could  she 
remember  Shitpants'  real  name.  So  consequently,  Shitpants  was  the  only  name  that  I 
ever  knew  for  the  woman  who  walked  past  my  aunt's  house  every  Sunday.  She 
invariably  went  dancing  on  Sundays. 

Of  course,  she  couldn't  dance  much  because  her  one  leg  was  crippled  from  child- 
hood. The  way  Mom  tells  it,  my  uncles  and  Morrissey  weren't  at  all  to  blame.  They 
were  yelling  at  her  to  move,  when  the  clutch  slipped  or  something.  Anyway,  the  car 
rolled  over  her  leg,  my  uncles  were  ostricized,  and  Shitpants,  the  name  given  to  her  by 
my  uncles,  hasn't  spoken  to  anyone  in  our  family  for  fifty-six  years,  except  once,  and 
that  was  to  me. 

Even  when  things  change,  you  always  remember  them  staying  the  same.  Things  don't 
start  changing  until  you're  twenty,  and  then  you  ignore  it  because  you  feel  guilty  about 
being  sentimental  at  such  an  early  age.  Swinging  on  my  aunt's  front  porch  swing  kept 
me  from  failing  Sophomore  Physics  because  I  got  a  "B"  on  the  chapter  about  arcs  and 
pendular  motion.  I  pretended  that  the  figures  in  the  book  were  the  number  of  cigarette 
burns  on  the  porch  railing,  and  as  I  did  the  calculations,  I  rocked  back  and  forth  in  my 
seat.  I'd  probably  have  gotten  a  "C"  in  the  entire  course  if  there  was  a  section  on 
periodic  constants  or  the  regularity  of  Time. 

Every  single  Sunday,  right  after  church,  I'd  sit  on  the  swing  and  read  the  comics.  My 
little  brother  calls  them  the  funnies.  He'd  always  get  them  first  and  then  I'd  have  to 
bargain  with  the  Sports  section  to  get  them  from  him.  And  every  single  Sunday, 
Shitpants  O'Pelka  would  walk  by  on  her  way  to  go  dancing.  I  scrunched  down  in  the 
swing  and  hid  behind  the  comics  so  that  she  would  think  that  I  couldn't  see  her.  Then 
she'd  give  me  and  the  house  the  once  over.  But  I  was  watching  her  through  the  last 
page  of  the  comics,  and  could  see  her  limp  across  Peanuts,  Mary  Worth,  Apartment 
3-G,  and  Prince  Valiant.  I  pretended  that  if  she  walked  across  a  drawn  sword  in  Prince 
Valiant,  she  died;  if  she  made  it  across  the  strip  unscathed,  then  she  got  me. 

One  time  when  I  was  sitting  there,  six  or  seven  little  girls  climbed  up  the  stoop  and 
started  staring  at  me  sitting  there  swinging.  I  guess  they  were  all  around  five  or  so, 
whatever  that  age  is  when  they  get  flirty.  As  I  sat  up  and  started  to  say  hello,  they  took 
off  like  a  school  of  fish.  I've  got  a  niece  who  does  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time.  Then  I 
saw  Shitpants  O'Pelka  walking  up  the  sidewalk  to  go  dancing.  I  swear  that  everytime  I 
saw  her,  she  was  limping  on  a  different  leg.  I  got  up  and  went  inside  because  I  didn't 
want  to  just  sit  there  while  she  ignored  me.  I  guess  I  felt  sort  of  guilty.  And  besides, 
there  weren't  any  drawn  swords  in  Prince  Valiant  that  week. 
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My  mom  always  told  us  to  be  nice  to  Ms.  O'Pelka  because  she  had  had  a  rough  time 
of  it.  But  1  always  think  that  everyone  felt  sort  of  responsible  for  her  limp.  My  family 
was  always  nice  enough  to  Shitpants,  and  I  think  that  my  aunt  even  talked  with  old  Mr. 
O'Pelka  once  every  blue  moon  or  so.  She  told  us  at  dinner  that  Mr.  O'Pelka  thought  that 
his  daughter  was  troubled.  Everyone  kicked  me  under  the  table  when  1  said  something 
about  Shitpants;  we  were  supposed  to  call  her  Ms.  O'Pelka.  But  I'm  not  really  sure  if 
she  ever  outgrew  that  nickname. 

I've  got  about  five  nieces  and  nephews.  My  sisters  probably  think  I'm  a  lousy  uncle 
because  I  never  remember  birthdays  and  I'm  such  a  tease.  But  I've  been  in  more  battles 
with  the  kids  in  our  backyard  than  there  were  battles  in  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  entire  Spanish-American  War  combined.  And  between  the  two  of  us,  my  one 
nephew  and  I  have  probably  climbed  every  tree  in  his  neighborhood.  My  little  brother 
isn't  a  whole  lot  older  than  them  and  his  nose  is  sort  of  out  of  joint.  The  two  of  us  think 
up  some  pretty  funny  scams  to  pull  on  the  kids.  Three  summers  ago,  we  had  them  all 
convinced  that  my  mom's  basement  was  haunted.  The  littlest  one  still  won't  go  down 
there  without  the  lights  on.  My  favorite  niece  is  Harry.  Actually,  her  name  is  Harriet, 
after  her  grandmother,  but  I  just  call  her  Harry.  Her  middle  name  is  Anne.  Once,  when 
she  was  little,  she  asked  my  little  brother  what  her  initials  were.  He  said  H.A.,  and  she 
asked  what  the  A.  stood  for.  He  told  her  Ape,  so  she  thought  her  name  was  Harry  Ape. 
All  of  her  friends,  except  for  me,  still  call  her  H.A. 

Once,  I  pulled  a  scam  and  got  caught,  and  I  haven't  done  anything  since.  It  was  a 
Sunday,  of  course.  It  was  Pentacost  Sunday,  and  I  knew  that  church  would  be  extra 
long.  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  church  that  long;  all  that  kneeling  and  bowing  got  to  me.  So 
I  pretended  that  I  was  sick.  My  mom  took  my  temperature,  and  when  she  wasn't 
looking,  I  took  it  out  and  rubbed  the  red  end  between  my  fingers.  It  just  barely  worked. 
I  only  had  a  99,  but  it  kept  me  home.  My  sister  decided  to  leave  Harry  home  with  me  so 
that  she  wouldn't  have  to  shush  her  all  the  time. 

My  mom  fixed  up  a  bed  for  me  on  the  sofa,  and  Harry  was  supposed  to  stay  inside 
with  me.  About  five  minutes  after  everyone  left,  I  was  out  on  the  swing  and  Harry  was 
out  on  the  sidewalk  with  her  bike.  I  brought  the  comics  so  that  I  could  read  them  before 
my  little  brother  got  to.  I  could  see  Harry  zooming  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  as  I  was  reading. 

Harry  is  sort  of  a  tomboy,  or  else  she's  just  kind  of  crazy.  She's  always  jumping 
creeks  that  are  just  a  little  too  wide  for  her,  or  jumping  out  of  swings,  or  riding  her  bike 
too  fast.  She  hadn't  had  her  permanent  front  teeth  for  more  than  a  few  months  before 
they  were  all  chipped  up.  I  tripped  my  little  brother  and  he  chipped  a  front  tooth  on  the 
basement  cement,  and  that  didn't  blow  over  for  two  years,  so  I  know  what  it's  like  to  be 
in  hot  water  with  parents.  I  sort  of  sympathized  with  Harry.  She's  had  this  one  stunt 
she's  pulled  ever  since  she  learned  how  to  ride  her  bike.  She  rides  down  the  sidewalk  as 
fast  as  she  can  and  then  uses  the  driveway  apron  as  a  jump.  She  pretends  that  the  street 
is  the  Snake  River  Canyon  and  she's  Evil  Knieval.  Her  mom  never  lets  her  do  it,  but  I 
never  stop  her  because  I  figure  she'll  do  it  anyway  until  she  screws  up  and  stops  on  her 
own. 

So  Harry  was  jumping  the  Snake  River  Canyon  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  swing, 
checking  out  the  comics.  Once  or  twice,  I  just  sort  of  called  out  to  Harry  to  be  careful  or 
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to  slow  down,  and  then  kept  on  reading.  I  was  reading  the  Prince  Valiant  for  the  day 
when  1  heard  the  noise  of  a  bike  tipping  over.  That's  one  noise  that  you  always 
remember  from  being  a  kid.  It  doesn't  sound  like  anything  else. 

I  got  up  and  ran  down  the  street.  Harry  must've  skidded  in  some  gravel  or  something; 
she  wasn't  anywhere  near  the  jump.  She  was  sitting  in  the  grass  by  her  bike  screaming 
her  head  off.  Before  I  got  to  her,  Shitpants  O'Pelka  ran  down  her  steps,  screaming  her 
head  off.  too.  I'd  never  seen  Shitpants  run  before,  and  right  then,  I  don't  know  why,  I 
could  imagine  her  dancing.  She  was  dancing  across  the  sidewalk  with  tinny  accordian 
music  coming  down  from  her  front  porch.  Anyway,  she  bent  down  and  held  Harry,  and 
then  I  got  there  and  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  home. 

When  my  mom  and  sister  and  everyone  got  home,  it  was  all  over.  The  fit  hit  the  shan, 
and  then  landed  on  my  hands.  What  my  mother  didn't  force  out  of  me,  or  what  I  didn't 
blurt  out  between  sobs,  Harry  told  her.  Turns  out  she  had  a  broken  ankle,  and  my 
brother-in-law  Cornell  had  to  take  her  to  the  hospital.  I  was  grounded  for  months.  I 
pouted  and  moped  around  and  tried  to  act  all  contrite,  but  it  came  out  as  put  upon.  I 
didn't  say  a  word  to  anyone,  not  even  Harry,  like  it  was  all  her  fault  or  something.  I 
guess  I  felt  pretty  guilty  and  all. 

So  what  all  this  is  about  anyway  is  when  Shitpants  finally  talked.  When  she  did,  it  was 
monumental.  The  next  Sunday.  I  was  sitting  on  the  swing  after  church.  I  didn't  have  the 
comics  to  read  because  my  brother  had  them,  and  I  wasn't  in  a  very  good  position  to 
argue  with  anyone,  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  saw  Shitpants  coming  down  the 
sidewalk.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  kill  her  with,  so  I  shut  my  eyes  and  pretended  that  I 
was  asleep.  After  I  thought  she'd  have  gone  by,  I  opened  them  up,  and  there  she  was. 
on  my  aunt's  front  porch,  staring  down  on  me.  She  was  coming  out  of  the  sun,  just  like 
a  Japanese  Zero. 

"My  God  boy,  weren't  you  watching  your  little  niece?  Do  you  want  her  to  end  up 
killed,  or  maybe  crippled?  Carelessness.  The  poor  child  will  remember  this  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Careless  boy.  Carelessness  and  Irresponsibility.  They  keep  a  person  tied  one 
foot  to  the  past.  Complete  carelessness." 

And  then  she  turned  on  her  good  heel,  and  limped  down  the  stairs. 

I  just  sort  of  sat  there  for  a  second,  sort  of  afraid.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  1  watched  her 
lurch  to  her  dancing  party  and  noticed  that  her  limp  was  pretty  bad,  and  thought  that  I 
could  always  pick  her  out  in  a  crowd  by  the  way  she  walked.  The  more  1  thought  about 
it,  I  just  couldn't  imagine  her  dancing  very  well. 

This  sounds  sort  of  stupid,  I  mean,  it's  not  like  I  had  this  big  metanoia  or  anything. 
But  then  I  got  up  and  went  inside.  Harry  was  crying  because  she  couldn't  go  outside 
and  play.  Her  leg  would  be  in  the  cast  another  two  months,  and  even  then,  she  would  be 
stiff  for  awhile.  Two  months  is  nothing.  I  read  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records 
that  a  guy  from  Sheffield.  England  stood  on  his  head  for  two  months,  like  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do.  But  I  felt  really  sorry  for  her,  and  went  over  and  sat  down  next  to 
her.  I  tried  telling  her  some  old  jokes,  and  she  smiled  and  then  punched  me.  It  felt  like  I 
hadn't  talked  to  her  for  about  fiftv  vears. 
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Heidi  Reszies 


Gladiolas 


By  August  wicker  blinds 

darkened  screen  porches.  I  stood 

under  the  sprinkler's  arc  and  through 

the  wire  mesh  of  water  watched  my  mother 

hang  clothes  on  a  line. 

Our  house  was  built 

on  a  swamp  filled-in.  Still 

she  pruned  the  ornamental 

hedges,  tied 

hydrangeas  to  the  chain-link  fence. 

Under  her  care  the  backyard  was 

a  country  still  colonial. 

By  noon  the  house 

smelt  of  log  pilings'  creosote. 

1  walked  to  the  red 

clay  field  where  bulldozers, 

each  dragging  its  dream  haze 

of  gas,  plowed 

to  make  a  shopping  mall. 

On  the  way  home 

I  stopped  at  the  florist's.  For  one  dollar 
I  could  buy  long  imperfect  stems 
whose  red  blooms  flared 
inside  green  tissue.  She  waited 

inside  the  house  while  I 

at  the  light-struck  curb 

scraped  tar  from  my  white  shoes. 

Gladiolas.  Although  they  cost  more, 
they  last  a  week.  Plunged 
daily  in  cold  water,  longer. 

Richard  McCann 
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The  Old  Woman 


The  old  woman  in  the  red  sweater 
walks  in  her  yard  among  the  chickens 
huddling  under  the  gray  mailbox 
For  five  miles  she  is  my  grandmother 
baking  sweet  rolls  in  the  kitchen 
while  I  play  beside  the  grey  mailbox 
with  the  chicks  she  bought  me  for  Easter 
Perhaps  her  grandchildren  are  coming 
or  a  neighbor  with  vegetables. 
These  are  a  few  possibilities 
I  consider  as  our  car  passes  by 

Scott  Stableford 


Occaquan 


I  walk  with  you  on  a  footbridge 

remembering  the  hurricane    that  swept  away  the  railroad  tracks 

and  floated  coffins  down  Main  St. 

Below  as  the  carp  flounder  in  pools 

fearing  the  buzzing  of  flies 

who  wait  with  a  thirst  for  decay. 

It  is  summer  now  and  the  river  dries 

leaving  the  sun  to  sink  upriver  between  two  rocks 

Scott  Stableford 
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lithograph 


Laura  Shepherd 


Famous  Last  Words 


Murder,  we  thought,  and  we  were 

wrong; 
but  the  smoke  still  entwines  the  summer  sky 
and  across  the  street  the  dogs  still  cry. 

Murder,  we  whispered,  and  we  were 

unsure; 
and  the  bay  breeze  blows  dank  seaweed  sweat 
where  the  heat-soaked  pavement  under  the  sun's 
first  split. 

Murder,  we  spoke,  and  we  were 

uninformed; 
but  the  brown  bats  still  prattle,  circling  the 
chimneys 

and  the  water  rats  still  burrow  underneath  the 
cedar  trees. 

Murder,  we  screamed,  and  we  were 

ignored; 

and  the  horseflies  wind  through  the  air  around  the  porch 
while  the  pale  yellow  moon  lights  their  way  like  a  torch. 

Murder,  we  wept,  and  we  were 

looked  upon; 

but  the  looks  soon  faded,  and  we  were 

gone. 

KA  Johnson 
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David  Bowie 

ucn'lic 


Lisa  Stone 


The  Misstep 


My  broken  bones  have  stuck 
together  for  years  now 
with  no  differences, 

the  cement  does  not  crack 
or  pull  up  at  the  seam 
yellowed  by  the  heat, 

but  my  mother's  Hummels 
have  despaired  of  healing; 
continue  crippled. 

The  astronomer,  blind 
in  his  only  good  eye, 
reads  the  skies  for  cures. 
The  dancer,  lamed  since  youth 
begrudges  the  weakened  joint 
that  holds  her  leg  still. 
The  painter  lacks  a  brush, 
a  palette  or  canvas, 
but  not  the  desire. 
A  maiden  growing  old 
mourns  her  long  dead  lover; 
still  waits  her  first  kiss 

And 

I  have  caused  it  all. 

Days  drunk  with  youth  return 

sodden  with  remorse 

Like  the  O'Leary  cow 
kicking  straw  on  the  fire 
to  hide  its  mistake, 

or  Jefferson  Davis 

peering  back  through  tears  to 

Richmond  in  ruins, 

I  am  left  with  a  life 
memorizing  the  scars; 
smoothing  them  with  glue. 

C  Zavrel 
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Red  Fish 

intaglio 


Susan  McCullagh 


Reasonable  This  and  Reasonable  That 


Reasonable  This  and 

Reasonable  That 

lived  in  a  shack 

in  the  middle  of  a  Wood. 

One  had  an  arm 

the  other  a  leg 

and  they  foraged  for  food 

from  morning  to  bed. 

They  only  turned  right 

and  wouldn't  consider  the  left 

had  mushrooms  for  breakfast 

and  never  ate  bread 

Reasonable  This  would  pick  with  his  arm 

And  Reasonable  That  would  kick  with  his  leg. 

They  had  gunpowder  and  gravel 
in  the  back  of  their  shed 
and  would  forage  for  food 
from  breakfast  to  bed. 

If  a  squirrel  or  chipmunk 

or  even  a  rat 

were  caught  by  Reasonable  This 

and  Reasonable  That. 

It  would  be  eaten  for  stew 

with  Chutney  pickle  or  Ploughman's  Relish. 
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Without  a  light  in  their  little  shack 
Reasonable  This  and  Reasonable  That 
managed  to  pump  an  organ 
and  bellow  a  hymn 
Their  favorite  was 

"Fierce  may  be  the  conflict 

Strong  may  be  the  foe 

But  the  Kings  own  Army 

None  can  overthrow." 

So  if  you  come  to  the  middle  of  a  Wood 

and  hear  a  hymn 

Turn  to  the  right 

and  meet  Reasonable  This  and  Reasonable  That 

who  forage  for  food 

from  morning  to  night. 


Laura  Abenes 
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7^e  Force 

intaglio 


Lesley  Farwel 


Girl  Friday 


The  evening  after  her  first  day  on  the  job 

she  sat  on  her  bed 

her  back  cushioned  against  the  wall 

her  feet  elevated  on  mounds  of  comforts. 

Again  it  cramped 

at  first  her  toes 

and  then  on  down  her  foot 

as  she  leaned  forward 

and  with  both  hands  grabbed  it 

trying  to  pull  the  muscles  apart. 

Her  face  too  contorted 

and  she  muffled  a  moan. 

Why  scream  if  you're  alone? 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door 

She  said  come  in 

and  he  did. 

Hey  babe  he  said 

as  he  sprawled  across  her. 

Why  in  God's  name 

did  he  insist  on  sharing 

a  tiny  twin  bed  all  night? 

Usually  she  slept  on  the  floor 

familiar  with  his  habit 

of  sleeping  all  over  a  bed 

no  matter  its  size 

and  he  would  pout  saying 

we  should  be  together 

but  tonight  she  couldn't 

wouldn't  stand  the  whining 

and  the  next  morning 

a  Saturday 

woke  up  in  pain. 

Deona  Houff 
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Assignment 

intaglio 


Leslie  Farwell 


She  Has  Risen 


A  little  girl  danced 

to  the  record  player  singing 

come  on  now  kids 

stretch  your  arms  to  the  sky 

now  spread  your  wings  and  fly 

and  she  stood  just  like  her  classmates 

a  twitching  crucifixion 

thinking  she  looked 

like  a  bird  about  to  fly. 

The  little  girl  grew 

into  a  young  woman  yearning 

for  the  man  who'd  be  saying 

come  on  now  girl 

meet  my  eye  with  your  eye 

now  spread  your  wings  tonight 

and  she'd  lie  like  her  friends  far  away 

thinking  she  looked 

like  a  woman  about  to  die. 

Lisa  Ferro 
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Clouds  of  people  on  a  rainy  night  —  My  life  is  anonymous 


The  dark  blobs  shuffle  and  splash  down  the  street, 

Layered  with  layers  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  people  they  don't  want  to  meet. 

I  stand,  under  the  columns,  under  shelter. 

I  meet  no  one,  greet  no  one,  I  live  a  life  of  ease. 

This  is  the  wintering  of  the  year,  no  swelter. 

This  is  the  wintering  of  my  life  like  running  through  a  sieve. 

with  rain  in  torrents  I  put  on  my  fedora, 

And  move  into  the  crowd  like  every  other  remora. 

My  life  is  almost  over,  1  can  see, 
As  1  sit  here  just  a  shell  of  a  man. 
While  you  read  this  poem  I  hope  you  can 
with  fond  thoughts  remember  me. 

And  think  what  kind  of  hell  life  can  be. 

Clifton  R.  Daisey 
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Runners 

graphite 


Susan  McCullagh 


Traces 


A  crooked  man  with  wooden  staff 
wandered  up  the  well-worn  path 
which  led  to  the  rocky  beach  below. 

He  may  have  had  one  hundred  years 
stored  away  behind  those  eyes. 

He  made  his  way  right  past  my  stoop, 
then  paused  to  turn  around,  as  if 
he'd  heard  my  whisper  in  the  wind. 

The  sun  shone  bright,  while  the  wind  blew 
softly  from  the  sea:  a  seagull's  cry. 

A  bronzed  man,  weathered  by  the  salt 
and  bent  with  age,  though  standing  tall. 
Eyes  as  bright  as  summer  shells. 

Just  a  lad  of  youngest  age, 
Full  of  curiosity. 

"What's  the  wildest  tale  you  know?" 
he  asked  of  me.  And  I,  who  was 
of  youngest  age,  could  only  smile. 

"I  have  heard  of  many  things," 
said  1,  with  child-like  ignorance. 

"Tell  me  then,"  said  he,  "of  all 

you've  done  today."  And  I,  though  small, 

spoke,  in  all  my  innocence, 

Of  hummingbirds,  and  fairies'  words, 
and  rocks,  and  trees,  and  waves. 

(His  sparkling  eyes:  reflections  from  the  waves.) 
"Listen  lad,"  he  bade  of  me, 
"Listen  to  my  tale  of  old." 
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Melodic  crash  of  color.  Traces, 
Lines  of  foam,  swept  away. 

"I  knew  a  boy  about  your  age 
who  watched  the  sea  incessantly, 
waiting  for  his  time  to  come. 

"One  day  he  spied  a  sailing  ship, 
Moving  swiftly  with  the  clouds. 

"Soon,  he  realized  his  day  had  come, 
and  flew  to  where  the  sea  meets  sky. 
Many,  many  things  he  saw. 

"On  moonless  night  upon  the  deck, 
He  swore  he  saw  the  planets  fall." 

The  old  man  stopped  his  quiet  tale, 
and  I  could  tell  that  he  had  tired. 
But  I  was  of  the  youngest  age. 

Eyes  as  bright  as  summer  shells, 
reflecting  sunlight  from  the  waves. 

My  simple  smile  of  innocence. 
"Tell  a  tale  of  all  you  know," 
I  begged  of  him  to  tell  to  me. 

He  told, 

Of  hummingbirds,  and  fairies'  words, 

and  rocks,  and  trees,  and  waves. 

Mark  Hilldrup 
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Mysteries  II:  Scarabs 

intaglio 


Maura  Pollin 


January  Spring 


Jan  Starkey 


The  sun  dove  through  the  blinds  at  mid-day.  It  felt  like  summer  against  her  legs.  She 
stretched  them  out  over  the  back  of  the  orange  easy  chair  and  pointed  her  toes  to  the 
ceiling.  "Upsidedown  where  the  world's  a  better  place,"  she  sang  and  played  with  the 
light  pattern  on  the  rug.  The  blinds  folded  half-way  up  the  window,  the  curtains  drawn 
apart.  The  world  outside  looked  vibrant  but  somehow  stifled.  It  was  not  yet  spring  but 
the  blooming,  pale  impatience  made  it  seem  so  at  times.  She  had  a  narrow  view  of  her 
yard  and  the  house  behind  her  house.  The  grass  was  tinted  green  in  places  but  mostly 
brown  dead  patches  covered  the  lawn.  The  sun  confused  the  bushes  and  the  trees.  They 
would  bud,  then  freeze  with  the  next  spell  of  cold  and  snow.  But  the  life  was  there, 
waiting  for  the  right  to  snatch  the  sun. 

Terri  changed  her  position.  The  blood  rush  to  her  brain  had  lost  its  pleasantness.  She 
flipped  her  legs  backwards  and  landed  on  her  knees,  hard  on  the  wood  floor. 
"Whuuump!"  echoed.  She  flopped  over  to  the  rug,  sprawled  out,  and  lay  there  on  her 

back  staring  at  the  blades  of  light  between  the  blinds.  She  liked  this  time  of  day  lately. 
School  let  out  at  three-thirty,  and  Mom  came  home  around  five.  A  whole  hour  and  a 
half,  to  find  peace  of  mind. 

Terri  sat  up  quickly  and  scratched  the  itch  on  the  bottom  of  her  foot.  It  had  some  kind 
of  bug  bite  on  it  and  liquid  kept  oozing  out.  Her  feet  were  growing  before  anything  else 
—  except  the  hair  on  her  legs.  It  was  black  and  doggy  looking.  "Thank  God  for  knee 
socks,"  she  thought.  She  felt  embarrassed  the  last  time  she  went  swimming  with  Mary 
Ann  Miller  because  the  hair  plastered  itself  against  her  legs,  and  it  didn't  look  exactly 
tan  or  anything.  Mary  Ann  didn't  have  hair  on  her  legs.  Her  legs  were  smooth  but  fat. 
Terri's  legs  were  hard.  She  stood  about  five  feet  two  and  most  of  it  was  legs,  she 
thought.  And  old  scab  on  the  left  knee  had  just  worn  away  before  a  rug  burn  replaced  it. 

Terri  stood  and  leaned  on  the  T.V.  set.  She  gazed  up  the  spaces  between  the  blinds. 
"The  bike's  waiting,"  she  heard  herself  whisper,  "and  .  .  .  it's  what  time?  Time 
enough.  O.K."  Terri  dashed  upstairs  before  her  next  thought.  She  stomped  into  her 
room,  grabbed  the  blue  coat  from  the  pile  of  dirty  shirts  and  wet  towels,  and  headed  for 
the  garage.  With  one  hand  on  the  handle  bars,  she  reached  for  the  bottom  of  the  garage 
door,  rolled  it  up  and  jumped  on  the  bike  seat. 

Terri  fled  down  Whitman  Road.  She  pumped  up  hills  toward  the  school  and  felt  her 
muscles  pull  against  her  weight  and  wind.  She  rode  past  the  model  houses  and  wound 
around  the  golf  course.  No  one  was  playing  basketball  on  the  asphalt.  It  would  be  the 
woods  then.  "Climbing  trees  and  feeding  ticks." 

"Hey  Terri  Mill!  Are  you  up  there?" 
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"Who's  that?  Oh,  Tom  Brower,  no  big  thrill." 

"Yeah?  Why  don't  you  come  down  here  and  let  me  change  that." 

"What?  You're  weird,  man.  Go  away." 

"We're  getting  up  a  game  of  "freeze"  tag.  Come  on  down." 

"Well,  maybe  I've  got  it  in  me,"  she  decided.  "Who  else  is  there?" 

"Oh  Mark  Donovan,  Pam  Vincent  and  ...  I  don't  know.  Mark's  rounding  up  people 
off  his  block  now." 

"Mark  Donovan?  I  don't  know  about  that  guy.  He's  a  lot  older  to  be  hanging  out 
here." 

She  skidded  down  the  bark  and  clung  to  the  trunk,  scraping  the  insides  of  her  arms. 
"Aaah.  That  burns,  God."  One  quick  glance  at  the  bleeding  scratches  before  they  were 
forgotten  in  the  path  out. 

The  playground  looked  strangely  alone.  No  one  standing  in  line  at  the  swings.  No  one 
sitting  on  the  monkey  bars.  Terri  followed  Tom  to  the  alcove  by  the  side  door  of  the 
building.  "The  meeting  place,"  he  pointed.  No  one  had  arrived  yet,  but  the  anticipation 
was  enough  to  keep  her  there.  "Too  bad  we  don't  have  a  ball  or  something.  I  hate 
waiting  around.  Tom  looked  towards  the  row  of  houses  by  the  basketball  goals.  "I  think 
I  see  Mark  maybe  .  .  .  yeah  that's  him." 

"There's  no  one  tagging  behind  him,"  she  squinted. 

"Yeah  ...  I  can't  see  anyone  either.  I  guess  they're  coming  in  a  few  minutes  or 
something." 

She  felt  slightly  agitated.  She  looked  at  Tom  and  thought  too  hard  about  his 
boyishness.  Somehow  growing  up  together  had  hazed  his  handsomeness.  She 
remembered  once  when  thev  had  been  Dlavine  baseball.  It  was  hot  that  day.  All  of  the 
guys  had  their  shirts  off,  but  it  didn't  make  any  impression  on  Terri.   "Except  once," 

she  thought,  "when  I  touched  his  back."  She  felt  that  tinge  of  some  unfamiliar  warmth. 
"It's  getting  windy,  and  besides,  he's  kind  of  wimpy  looking.  Now  .  .  .  Mark  Donovan 
—  that's  a  different  story." 

Tom  and  Mark  hung  out  together.  She  always  saw  them  down  by  the  creek  near 
Tom's  house.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  said  about  Mark  Donovan  that  Terri  wasn't  too 
sure  about.  Someone  had  even  said  he'd  been  in  jail  or  something.  Maybe  juvenile 
detention.  "No  way,"  she  laughed.  "He  just  looks  like  it."  Mark  was  shorter  than  she 
was  but  he  was  stocky  and  strong.  He  had  yellowish  hair  and  yellowish  teeth.  That  made 
Terri's  nerves  shake. 

"Hey,  d'ya  find  anybody?"  His  voice  was  raspy. 

"Me?  I  thought  you  said  .  .  .  "Tom  looked  confused. 

"I  said  I'd  see  what  I  could  do,"  Mark  smiled.  "Hey  Terri  —  looks  like  we'll  have  to 

find  our  own  game." 

"Count  me  out,"  she  said,  "Being  alone  is  more  pleasant."  The  words  came  out  too 
quickly  —  before  she  realized  what  she  meant. 

"Aw,  come  on  Terri.  It's  not  like  you  to  refuse  a  game,"  Mark  smiled  again. 
"What's  that  supposed  to  mean?"  she  said. 

"I  guess  we'll  just  have  to  play  with  you,"  Mark  grinned  and  eyed  Tom.  Tom  was  still 
confused.  "Come  on  Tom  .  .  .  let's  get  'er." 

Mark  lashed  forward  and  grabbed  Terri's  arm.  She  yanked  it  away  and  took  off 
running.  "Where'd  I  leave  the  bike.  Where!"  She  dashed  across  the  playground  past 
the  swings  faster  and  faster.  Still,  somehow  they  were  right  behind  her. 
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Was  this  like  chase  or  something?  She  didn't  like  the  game.  Mark  gained  on  her  now. 
He  reached  for  Terri's  waist  and  flung  her  to  the  ground.  She  hit  hard  on  her  left  hip. 
Tom  joined  in  in  a  second.  Terri  felt  a  sudden  panic.  "What's  going  on?  What  is  he 
doing?"  Somehow  she  liked  the  attention.  She  felt  the  touch  of  arms  against  her  legs. 
She  felt  the  weight  against  her  body.  "Come  on  Tom,  help  me  hold  her  down."  She 
liked  the  struggle,  but  they  were  stronger.  She  couldn't  get  up  if  she  tried.  "Well,  it's 
over  now,  you've  got  me.  O.K.?" 

"Kiss  'er  Tom,  go  ahead  kiss  her!"  Mark  laughed. 

Terri  burst  into  fervor.  Her  arms  began  to  fling  about  the  dirt.  "Leave  me  alone  God 
damn  it!" 

Tom's  quick  wet  mouth  hit  her  cheek.  She  had  never  felt  so  strange.  It  wasn't  like  she 
had  pictured  it  or  thought  it.  "I  never  want  to  see  him  again,"  she  thought. 

Terri's  struggle  started  working.  She  was  mad.  Her  legs  kicked  like  a  lunatic's.  Her 
elbows  jarred  Mark's  ribs.  "God  dammit!  God  damn  it!  Cut  it  out!"  Mark  was  losing 
control  now.  He  had  to  think  fast. 

"Get  her  shoes  Tom!  Get  her  shoes."  Tom  reached  for  Terri's  feet.  He  managed  to 
get  one  tennis  shoe  off  before  they  couldn't  handle  her  any  more.  "God,  girl,  You're 
crazy,"  Mark  rasped. 

She  felt  a  sense  of  it  again.  She  gained  composure  and  stood  up  straight,  then  leaned 
forward  aggressively.  "Yeah,  is  that  what  1  am?  Give  me  my  shoe." 

"No  way.  You'll  have  to  get  it  yourself."  He  took  off  toward  the  alcove. 

For  a  moment,  the  shoe  didn't  seem  important.  Terri  wanted  to  get  away.  She  didn't 
like  his  eyes.  She  felt  too  touched  by  him.  Scrutinized.  Something  was  off-balanced.  She 
hesitated,  looked  over  toward  her  bike,  and  screamed. 

"This  isn't  funny,  ya  know!" 

"I  think  so,"  Mark  yelled  back.  He  flung  the  shoe  into  the  air.  It  landed  by  the 
alcove.  He  picked  it  up  again,  looked  at  Terri,  and  smiled. 

"If  you  want  it,  get  it."  The  shoe  flew  back  into  the  air  and  landed  on  the  roof. 

"That  was  it,"  she  thought.  Terri  was  ready  for  a  fight.  The  last  time  she'd  fought, 
she  won.  She  flipped  a  guy  over  her  back  and  he  landed  flat  on  the  ground  —  the  air 
pushed  out  of  him.  She  knew  this  anger.  Terri  was  ready  for  a  fight  and  now  she  was 
mad  enough  to  make  it  good. 

Her  arm  swung  around  and  struck  Tom  in  the  chest.  His  eyes  grew  wide.  For  a 
moment  he  just  stood  there  amazed  by  the  outburst.  Mark  was  quick  to  his  side.  He 
clutched  tight  on  to  Terri's  arm.  She  swung  back,  threw  her  body  into  him  and  felt  a 
gash  into  her  thigh.  He  had  a  knife,  a  penknife. 

The  pain  didn't  matter  now.  She  didn't  want  the  blood  on  her.  Terri  stopped  in  her 
stance.  She  had  been  beaten.  Mark  relished  in  his  trickery.  He  smiled. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  pulled  her  toward  the  alcove.  "Come  on  Tom,  we'll  see  what  we 
can  really  do."  Mark  pushed  Terri  against  the  locked  doors  of  the  alcove.  They  were 
hidden  from  the  street  view.  She  knew  she  couldn't  outrun  them  now,  and  the  knife 
wound  wouldn't  make  things  any  easier.  Terri  felt  the  pang  of  being  trapped.  She  felt 
foolish. 

Mark  flipped  the  blade  open  again.  She  eyed  the  shiny  silver.  The  knife  was 
handsome.  The  dark  wood  base  gave  away  its  stolen  quality. 

He  ran  his  thumb  along  the  edge  of  the  blade.  He  twisted  his  mouth  and  looked  down. 
His  face  grew  grim  then  lit  up  with  impropriety. 
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Mark  flipped  the  blade  open  again.  She  eyed  the  shiney  silver.  The  knife  was 
handsome.  The  dark  wood  base  gave  away  its  stolen  quality. 

He  ran  his  thumb  along  the  edge  of  the  blade.  He  twisted  his  mouth  and  looked  down. 
His  face  grew  grim  then  lit  with  impropriety. 

The  knife  hit  the  dirt  by  her  left  foot.  She  didn't  find  it  funny  but  the  strangeness 
made  her  laugh. 

"Dance,"  he  said. 

"To  what?  Don't  bother  me." 

With  one  swift  stroke  to  the  ground,  Tom  grabbed  the  knife.  He  wiped  the  dirt  on  his 
pants  leg  and  looked  at  Mark.  At  once,  he  flung  the  knife  back  down.  Terri  dodged 
instinctively.  The  blade  dug  hard  into  her  footprint. 

"Cut  it  out  you  guys.  What's  goin'  on? 

Tom  looked  at  Mark.  "I  made  her  dance,"  he  said.  They  broke  into  a  chuckle. 
Something  contrived.  She'd  never  heard  them  sound  so  alike. 

The  knife  came  down  again.  Again.  She  was  now  afraid.  "This  is  getting  boring, 
Terri.  Can  you  think  of  something  new?"  Mark  said. 

"Yeah,  I  can  think  of  lots  of  things,"  she  choked  and  glared  at  his  teeth. 

"Is  that  a  button  on  your  shirt,  Terri?  Why's  it  up  so  high,  Terri?"  Mark  took  the 
knife  and  placed  his  hand  beside  her  neck.  He  cut  the  button  off  and  looked  at  Tom. 
Tom  liked  the  game.  "Cut  off  the  next  one,  and  the  next  one,"  his  eyes  shined,  "and 
the  next  ..." 

"No!"  Her  eyes  teared  up.  She  couldn't  bear  her  own  nakedness.  She  pulled  her  shirt 
together  and  looked  down.  The  laughing  teeth  made  her  feel  helpless. 

"Footsteps,  shhhh,"  Tom  said,  "1  think  someone's  coming."  He  glared  at  Terri  to 
keep  her  quiet.  She  glared  back.  Maybe  this  was  her  chance,  she  thought. 

A  man  approached  the  alcove.  He  walked  toward  the  three  and  eyed  Terri.  He  was 
dressed  in  gray.  He  must  be  the  janitor,  she  thought.  "What  are  you  kids  doing  over 
here?"  the  man  said. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Terri  said.  She  couldn't  say.  She  couldn't  squeeze  her  voice  out.  He 
sensed  that  something  wasn't  right. 

"Well,  it's  almost  dark  now,  you  kids  should  get  on  home,"  he  grumbled. 

Terri  nodded.  She  opened  her  eyes  wide.  She  pushed  through  Mark  and  Tom  and 
began  to  run.  She  only  had  one  shoe  on  and  her  thigh  ached.  She  ached.  She  ran  into 
the  field  and  passed  the  swings.  She  climbed  the  outside  fence  and  jumped  down  hard 
on  the  street.  Her  leg  lost  ground.  She  fell  heavily,  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  reached 
for  her  bike. 

Terri  peddled  past  the  basketball  goals.  She  coasted  home  watching  the  blood  come 
through  her  pants  leg.  "Maybe  Mom  isn't  home  yet,"  she  thought.  "It's  not  dark  yet." 

The  sun  was  empty  now.  The  chill  outside  bit  harder  as  the  sun  went  down.  Terri 
realized  she  was  cold.  She  walked  the  bike  into  the  garage,  put  the  kickstand  down,  and 
stepped  inside.  Mom  was  home.  She  was  cooking  something  in  the  kitchen.  "Terri,  is 
that  you?" 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"Would  you  come  here  a  minute?" 

"I  will  in  a  minute,  Mom.  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom."  Terri  knew  she  had  to  hide. 
She  held  onto  the  stair  rail  and  pulled  herself  up.  She  dragged  into  her  room  and  put 
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her  leg  up  on  the  bed  post.  She  suddenly  felt  wrong.  She  looked  at  her  leg  and  tried  to 
remember.  It  was  quick.  And  now  her  thoughts  came  pouring  down. 

Terri  stumbled  to  the  linen  closet  and  found  a  towel.  She  got  into  the  bathroom,  shut 
the  door,  and  locked  it.  She  undressed  slowly,  peeling  off  her  shirt  and  blue-jeans.  The 
red  spot  on  her  pants  hadn't  dried.  Her  shirt  was  ruined.  Her  thigh  was  thick  and  wet. 
She  wanted  a  bath.  She  wanted  to  feel  the  warm  water. 

Terri  turned  the  hot  water  knob  all  the  way  to  the  right.  She  turned  the  knob  for  cold 
half-way  and  stepped  into  the  bathtub.  Terri  crouched  by  the  water  spigot.  Her  body 
ached.  Her  eyes  ached.  She  felt  a  tinge  of  emotion  she  did  not  know.  She  couldn't  tell 
how  she  felt. 

Terri  let  herself  cry.  It  was  O.K.  now,  the  splashing  water  drowned  out  the  noise.  She 
put  her  hands  beneath  the  spigot  ^nd  watched  the  water  fill  the  tub.  She  scrubbed  her 
face  where  Tom  had  kissed  her.  She  played  with  the  slit  on  her  thigh  and  grabbed  her 
feet.  Terri  stretched  back  into  the  empty  space.  She  lay  there  with  her  ears  beneath  the 
water.  The  sound  was  no  sound. 

She  looked  at  her  outstretched  figure.  Her  breasts  looked  rounder.  The  felt 
embarrassed.  She  grabbed  the  razor  and  the  soap,  and  began  to  shave  her  legs. 
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Thomas  Little 


Growing  Dead 


When  I  first  saw  it 

it  was  soft  and  limp  and  bendable. 

One  day  I  watched  a  young  break  dancer 
the  smile  on  his  face  was  louder 
than  the  music  it  was  good. 

The  next  day  I  saw  his  unsmiling 

photo  in  the  paper 

shot  in  the  heart  by  a  stranger 

When  they  found  his  body  he  was  just 

a  dark  dead-stiff 

rock-hard  arrow 

headed  since  birth 

for  a  crack 

in  the  dirt. 

When  I  saw  it 

after  we'd  kissed 

it  was  a  dark  stiff  hard 

arrow  is  it  dead? 

Lisa  Ferro 
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Lethsoto  to  Botswana 


A  South  African  Road 

riding  by  a  storm 

puckered  and  divine 

nutmeg  madness  of  a  reasonable  sort. 

I  saw  a  man  on  a  bicycle 

with  just  one  arm 

wrapping  bracelets  in  newsprint 

and  bellowing  Carmen  to  a  windless  veldt. 

Laura  Abenes 


Saturday  Abroad 


Conversations  halfway  around  the  earth 

beat  me  to  abysmal  fluidity 

And  yet,  a  telephone  rings  somewhere 

across  an  ocean  that  is  both  a  bridge 

and  a  barrier  to  all  things 

unknown  and  unquestioned 

It  rings  all  my  afternoon  — 

all  your  morning  —  unanswered 

At  three  it  was  shrill  and  insistent 

but  by  five  was  quite  calm 

almost  sedate  in  its  measured  yelps 

And  by  six  resigned  to  no  response. 

Laura  Abenes 
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JJ  Baker 


Yugoslavia  II 


we  are  rushing  by  a  thousand 

thick  handfuls  of  green  valley 

women  in  fields  kneeling 

their  black  shapes  sway  to  and  fro 

with  the  rows  of  corn 

that  will  feed  the  pig 

and  the  cow 

and  the  ox 

Jill  Turner 


Fair  Wine 


It  was  the  county  fair  in  1967 

When  I  first  tasted  Corky 's  Cure- All  Tonic 

And  drank  the  clover  wine 

Sardy  had  saved  just  for  me 

I  slid  down  off  the  blue  Ford  pick-up 

Boneless  with  my  new  discovery 

Sipping  the  cool  wine,  I  leaned 

On  the  black  rubber  wheels 

That  were  huge  enough  to  almost  curl  up  inside  of. 

Jill  Turner 
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A  Year  Ago  White 


We  who  had  held  her  in  high  awe 
sought  silence  and  left  the  crowd's  noise 
His  hands  slipped  under  my  arms  and 
set  me  on  the  kitchen  counter 
where  he  sat,  too.  My  legs  swung  but 
his  touched  the  floor,  dirtied  from  where 
guests  had  spilled  beer  and  tracked  in  mud. 

Clear  and  clean  shaven 
his  face  was  now  a  man's 
He  told  me  of  things 
he'd  done  since  our  shock 
—  escorting  last  year's 
deb  to  this  year's  ball 
Last  year's  debs  wore  gowns 
either  black  or  red 
He  laughed  that  they  were 
a  year  ago  white. 

We  spoke  of  her  as  we  always  do 
comparing  the  separate  stories 
she  had  told,  disecting  truth  from  lie 
But  we  had  by  that  time  outgrown 
the  sense  of  betrayal  and  surprise 
We  now  saw  her  in  her  proper  color. 

Deona  Houff 
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JJ  Baker 


Elegy  for  a  Suicide 


Rest  well 
in  your  private 
chosen  place 
this  embrace 
alone  you 
trusted 

Rest  well 
so  we  who 
blinded  by  what 
might  have  been 
jealous  of 
imagined  glories 
might  slay 
guilty  confusion 
lying  in  familiar 
lined  faces 

Rest  well 

death's  wide  platitudes 

quarrel  with 

lament's  superlatives 

only  for  the  living 

who  strive 

like  ancient  Greeks 

to  preserve  the  name 

for  eternity 

desperately 

to  hold  your 

memory  only 

to  grasp 

our  own 

mortality 

Sue  Mathieu 
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Untitled 


Dozing  on  the  carpet 

Outstretched  in  a  ray  of  sun. 

The  life-giving  warmth 

Of  that  full  sunlight  on  my  face 

Escapes  all  feeling  of  time  and  space. 

That  same  goodness  and  warmth 

Somehow  different  —  now  on  the  inside  of  me, 

Diffuses  through  awakened  limbs, 

Revealing  itself 

In  the  tingling  of  glowing  skin. 

A  primal  warmth  it  is 

Building  to  incredible  heat. 

Containing  opposing  desires: 

To  be  shaded,  sheltered,  quenched  and  spared. 

At  the  same  time  to  burn  — 

Oh.  most  wickedly. 

Encompassing  mind  and  body 

In  its  eternal  flame. 

D.   Critchfield 
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Leslie  Ward 


Eating  Black  Mushrooms 


In  a  lonely  wood  of  autumn, 

I  watch  paper  dry  leaves  part  their  limbs. 

And  flutter  before  a  violet  dusk-cold  sky. 

Walking,  I  listen  to  twilight  voices,  small  and  secret. 

I  step  on  dead  things, 

I  breathe  in  dead  things. 

And  the  woods  are  dank,  old,  cold,  bent,  and  rotting. 

Sitting  on  a  stump. 

1  eat  black  mushrooms. 

Surrounded  by  sad  forms. 

Dying  in  the  dark, 

Wrapped  around  by  floating  things  all  dying. 

And  mist. 

Michael  Woo  J  son 
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Separation:  Childpoint 


As  you  finally  fought  about  the  affair 

I  had  known  about  for  months. 

I  heard  the  noise  from  your  bedroom 

drown  out  the  Zoom  theme  song  on  T.V. 

1  saw  the  lasagna  we  were  supposed  to  have 

for  dinner  still  frozen  in  the  freezer. 

We  went  to  our  uncle's  that  night, 

not  to  our  grandparents'  where  we  usually  went 

when  you  needed  a  sitter. 

1  was  not  surprised. 

You  did  not  want  your  parents  to  know 

you  had  done  a  bad  thing. 

We  were  glad  to  see  our  cousins. 

Our  aunt  let  us  sleep  on  the  floor 

like  we  were  at  a  slumber  party. 

and  while  copying  my  report  on  Charlemagne 

word  for  word  from  the  encyclopedia, 

I  blabbed  out  the  awful  truth. 

as  if  it  were  about  someone  else's  parents. 

Deona  Houff 
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Repentance 


The  little  brown  bird 

is  building  its  nest 

again  on  the  top  of 

my  front  porch  light. 

The  weight  of  the  nest 

is  tilting  the  light 

but  the  nest 

is  perfectly  level. 

My  glass  door  is 

spattered  with  mud, 

dried  brown  and  hard 

like  teardrops,  and 

the  floor  beneath 

the  nest  is  littered 

with  droppings  and  twigs. 

I  interrupt  the  little  bird 

and  it  flies  away  to  hide 

till  quiet  comes  again. 

But  1  take  a  stick 

and  beat  the  nest  down,  down 

till  it  falls  to  the  floor 

in  clumps  of  hardened  clay 

and  tufts  of  my  cat's  hair 

and  horse  hair  woven. 

The  next  day  the  nest 

is  back  again  and 

this  time  it  comes  down  easier. 

Still  the  little  bird 

returns  to  build  again. 

But  today  1  look 

and  there  is  no  nest, 

and  I  am  sad,  so  sad. 

Pat  Seeberger 


